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RADICAL DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE. II. 1 

THE events of August 10, 1792, were revolutionary to the ex- 
treme. Hitherto the movement of politics and legislation 
might, with some strain on the meaning of the words, be designated 
a reform movement. It was radical reform, of course, for the mon- 
archy was reduced to a shadow, the church to a state function, and 
aristocracy to a set of mild political privileges shared with all ex- 
cept the proletariat. Nevertheless the kingship, the church, and 
a suffrage based on privilege, still survived the rude shock of three 
troubled years. The federates avowed no intention of wiping out 
these institutions or any one of them; they felt, if indeed their 
senses and reason were not altogether blinded by frenzied passion, 
that the present king was a failure, the hierarchy arrogant, and 
suffrage hampered. Primarily they desired to end forever all in- 
terference by Louis XVI with the people's representatives, and to 
extend the suffrage so as to make representation truly popular. 
The days of the veto were not to be numbered, but ended; and 
all virile men were to share political as well as civil rights, since 
already they all shared military service, the highest of political 
responsibilities. But human emotions had proved more stormy 
than the unchained tempests, and there was no monarch of the 
elements to pronounce the pregnant syllables of command, or still 
the storms by silent power. The dull roar of riot was scarcely 
quiet before the agitators realized that the chasm between past 
and future had opened, and that the continuity of France's politi- 
cal history was broken. 

When morning dawned upon the king's imprisonment, there 
was a new sovereignty in France. It was a hydra-headed sov- 
ereign, for it was the radical commune of Paris enthroned where 
the Capets had sat, — enthroned and in possession of the sceptre. 
Masquerading as the French democracy, it had completely ter- 
rorized its opponents of every quality. Not a royalist, absolutist, 
or constitutionalist could now be found in Paris, at least not a 

1 See Political Science Quarterly for December, 1902. 
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supporter of Louis XVI; the whilom court gazette became the 
national gazette by the addition of a few types to the running 
head line; off went the lilies of France, in came the catch- words 
of Liberty, Equality — not yet, be it remarked, Fraternity. Of 
all the departments eight only refused to accept as laws the 
decrees passed on August 10, and their recalcitrancy was ephem- 
eral. Lafayette arrested the legates of the Assembly, overawed 
the local authorities of the Ardennes department, and struggled to 
hold his division of the army for the support of the throne: but 
in vain. Almost to a man the rank and file of his as well as of 
other divisions was disaffected to the vacillating king, and the 
entire armed force of France rallied to the Revolution. Neither 
tact nor consistency had marked the conduct of Lafayette during 
the four years past. He believed as ardently in limited monarchy 
for France as he believed in democracy for America: exactly why, 
he never fully explained. In his present straits he fled to Flanders, 
and with him went Alexander Lameth, Latour-Maubourg, and 
Bureaux de Puzy. But once over the border the Austrians seized 
them all; and for five years the illustrious marquis, but imprac- 
ticable general, languished as a prisoner, and was released only 
by the powerful intercession of Bonaparte. The fate of his com- 
panions was less severe. 

It is now admitted, and on abundant contemporary authority, 
that the Revolution during its incipiency was a revolt against 
Louis personally. But, he being now definitively dethroned, 
there simply was no king. Naturally, and considering the secret 
thoughts of millions, there was no haste to enthrone a new one. 
Nobody shouted Hurrah for the republic, nobody even cried Down 
with kings. The executive committee moved by its own inertia; 
Danton was the storehouse of energy, Roland of civic virtue. 
What Sieyes had denounced as polyarchy proved a working form 
of government, and, what was elemental to its success, a govern- 
ment truly national, in glaring contrast to the selfish, personal 
quality of that which it succeeded. Almost immediately, certain 
of Louis' private papers which had been seized at the Tuileries 
were published broadcast, turning suspicion into certitude. He 
had, indeed, corresponded with both the foreign and the domes- 
tic foes of France, and had supported the late treasonable agita- 
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tions from his own royal purse; here were the proofs of his worrh- 
less character in his own words. And France was actually invaded 
by the Austro- Prussian allies. Events were beyond control: the 
foe across the border on August 19; Longwy besieged on the 
20th; Verdun on the 30th, and captured on September 2. Three 
days later the invaders set out for Paris, invest Thionville, and 
enter Champagne. No time for paltering now; any government 
is better than none; and a national patriotic polyarchy is incom- 
parably above a traitorous monarchy, let theorists babble as they 
may. Strangers and hostile invaders demand exactly this last; 
could patriotism hesitate in choosing what appeared the only other 
possible course, to supplant a shattered throne by a capable com- 
monwealth? With high hearts the people entered on the experi- 
ment of government without a king. Anything to save France. 

Probably the method was as revolutionary as the fact. The 
ridiculous Legislative pronounced the suspension of Louis, and 
announced its intention to appoint a governor for the prince royal, 
of course as a regent and a guardian to the future king. This 
was on the 10th itself. With fatuous inconsistency it instantly 
handed over the person of Louis to the Paris commune, to be 
treated not as a suspended king, but as a common prisoner held 
for trial, already half condemned. Five days later the royal name 
was effaced from the great seal, all official acts being performed 
in the name of the nation; with the man went the name, but this 
was no novelty; both were makeshifts, having already been rejected 
and restored by the people's power; men still recalled the inter- 
regnum of the previous year. But now it was a new constituent, 
a national convention yet to be elected, that should pronounce a 
final verdict. Gensonne" desired that the verdict should be on 
the abdication; Cambon, however, had these words erased from 
the resolution; the Convention was thus pre-engaged to pronounce 
a verdict not on Louis but on royalty and on the constitution 
itself. Needless to say, no tutor was appointed for the prince 
royal; the executive committee was a sufficient regency until 
the convention should decide the political fate of the country. 

The ferocity of the commune fed on its own daily horrors. The 
Legislative struggled with forcible feebleness to preserve some 
appearance of legality, but deputies were stealing away in such 
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numbers as to reduce even the semblance of representative power 
to less than a shadow, for the body itself was swiftly turning into 
a contemptible rump. It strove to revive the municipal council 
of Paris, but could not; its own committee often sat with less than 
a quorum, sometimes with only three deputies in attendance; its 
revolutionary tribunal was sluggish and ineffective; its awful laws 
for taking family hostages, and its statutes authorizing domiciliary 
inquisition, were executed by extra-legal agents. As the days of 
August passed, it was clear that whatever energy was left in France 
was in the fanatic activity of the Paris commune. It was their 
work which organized methodic butchery, searched the dwellings 
of high and low for arms and traitors, and finally culminated in 
the ghastly jail-deliveries of September, the bloody massacres of 
priests, of women, of gentlefolk in all degrees, of prisoners com- 
mitted for imaginary crimes, — of all, in short, suspected in any 
way of complicity with even a royalist or conservative emotion. Our 
radical historians find no pleasure in the record of these matters, 
and the unwary might read their books without suspecting such 
immoral suppressions of truth. What, for instance, is the value 
of collecting expressions of opinion from a gagged legislature, a 
gagged press, a gagged administration, a terrorized and horror- 
stricken nation? Yet that is exactly what is done by the im- 
pressionist historians of the present French school, — a school 
which proclaims its disdain for any supposed ethical quality in 
history. 

No wonder, then, that the story of evolution reads smoothly 
in their pages. It was on the morrow of the September massacres 
that the Legislative, stung by the reproaches of those who had it 
in hand, finally declared itself as opposed not to Louis, but to 
kings, not to the Bourbon monarchy, but to the institution of roy- 
alty. There is but one known instance of the conversion of a 
royalist deputy, Rabusson-Lamothe, to this extreme position as a 
principle. There may have been others, but the Legislative rump 
was completely terrorized by the Paris commune beyond a doubt. 
It was under sorry auspices that the Republic was conceived; its 
birth was to be as irregular and premature as its conception. 

In any civilized community, even in extremity, the thirst for 
violence is confined to a small, a very small minority, which, how- 
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ever, makes up by intensity for its lack of extension. So Paris at 
large was hushed, awed, inert, while men were organized into 
armed force for national defence under the command of a com- 
mittee which now represented the radical communes. No one 
resisted or even commented as the statues of kings, even that of 
the ever popular Henry IV, were tumbled from their pedestals. 
The wards in open meetings abandoned their old royalist names: 
a few adopted political appellatives, as, for example, Ward of the 
Rights-of-men; the most, however, selected new names of local 
significance merely. Adroit agitators circulated rumors that the 
allies were to establish a new dynasty over France in the person 
of either the Duke of York or the Duke of Brunswick. The 
frenzy of detestation for kings spread further at the thought of 
stranger-tyrants installed and supported by foreign arms. Yet 
neither in public assemblies, nor by responsible men, was the word 
republic used as a substitute for royalty. Even the most radical 
still clung to the notion of a republican government without the 
name; the revolutionary commune itself seems to have avoided the 
word, at least they did not spread it on their minutes. The most 
they did was to conduct an academic debate in one of the wards, 
that of the Pantheon-Francais, on the respective merits of king- 
doms and republics: in connection therewith a low scoundrel, 
Me'he'e de la Touche, offered to stab any man that set himself up 
as king. An order, happily never executed, was issued by the 
Legislative for the destruction of certain Bourbon monuments, 
including the fine gates of St. Martin and St. Denis; and in con- 
nection therewith was first made mention of a new calendar, — 
ioth August, 1792, Fourth year of Liberty and First of Equality. 
In all this there was no real expression of public opinion. Pub- 
lic opinion does not exist amid the tumults of social anarchy, for 
its germs are annihilated in their initial stages. Of course there 
was a newspaper press throughout the land. But what a press! 
Fanatic, desperate, and irresponsible, its columns abounded in 
profanity, blasphemy, filth and violence. Hubert in his Ptre Du- 
chesne is thought to have cautiously mirrored such public opinion 
as there was. This hypothesis is based on a widespread conviction 
of his general shrewdness in guessing how the cat would jump. 
The crisis of his life gives little evidence of that quality, and the 
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supposition has little value. His articles, if quoted on a decent 
page, would be filled with dashes and asterisks and suggestive 
initials, but they would show a steady, shrewd, not to say sly, 
substitution of republicanism positive for anti-royalism negative. 
Louis once dethroned, the solitary republican paper, Journal of 
the Men of July 14, ceased publication. Robert, in the Revolu- 
tions of Paris, mentions the word republicans as having been used 
for a synonym to factions. Condorcet on September 5 avowed 
himself republican for the second time in his Paris Chronicle. 
The other surviving papers, including that of Robespierre (De- 
fender of the Constitution), continued merely to abuse royalty, and 
were non-committal as to the republic. Marat constituted him- 
self a second Athanasius, and in the face of all opposition de- 
manded a dictatorship to meet the great emergency; foreign and 
intestine disorders had brought the nation to the verge of disso- 
lution; the crisis seemed to demand a present, unitary, controlling 
will-power. There were a few individual utterances of importance 
which flatly called for the republic. Lavicomterie, a pamphleteer, 
justly thought it impossible for the coming Convention to estab- 
lish government under any other form than that of a republic, and 
printed his reasons; so too did Kersaint, who printed an essay 
entitled "Monarchy without a King." Roederer, faithful in turn 
to each social phase as it passed, published his "Observations," 
a republican tract. The famous constitutional Bishop of Blois, 
Gr£goire, demanded a popular government under whatever name, 
accepting even that of republic. The most clarion note of all 
was that of the Protestant Rabaut-St.-Etienne: "This king has 
delivered us from all kings. A year of his perfidies has done 
more than an age of reasoning to destroy royalty, rendered de- 
crepit and sacrosanct by six thousand years of idolatry." 

The elections of deputies and substitute deputies to represent 
the people in the coming Convention took place in the capitals, 
national and provincial, simultaneously or almost so with the ter- 
rorizing movement which culminated in the September massacres. 
Of course, therefore, although all male citizens, active and passive, 
now had the ballot, nobody voted who was in any degree known 
as a supporter of old institutions in either church or state: to con- 
fess religion was already substantially equivalent to a confession 
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of royalty, which was now treason. Yet among the so-called 
patriots there was in voting a line of division: some following 
Brissot, and considering themselves moderate men; others guided 
by Robespierre, and professing national fervor to any extreme. 
As yet these men, one and all of both factions, were devoted to sav- 
ing the country under any organization which would save it from 
the dictation of any king, their late one or another. They had 
been divided on the question of war, the moderates having sup- 
ported the policy of an armed offensive as a means of internal 
harmony; but the war was now on, and they were unanimous in 
its support. 

There was no hard and fast line of division, for there was 
constant flux from and to either attitude of mind within the 
one and only party now daring to exist and lift its head. In our 
perspective the fundamental line of scission, though existent, was 
not evident; in the main the men elected to the Convention were 
adherents of the Paris commune, while those defeated were repre- 
sentatives of what they believed to be the public opinion of France 
as a whole. Marat got his dictatorship, but it was not the per- 
sonal one he desired, it was the renewed, revivified dictatorship 
of the Paris populace. Such was to be the active principle in 
the new birth of France; with such attendants could the new sys- 
tem be otherwise than premature in its advent, imperfect and 
foetal in its development? It was in this dull rumbling of strife 
that radical democracy took courage to declare itself. Brissot, 
Vergniaud, Condorcet were candidates for the Convention, and 
were defeated, even for nomination, in Paris, though elected else- 
where: the cautious Robespierre had a feeble majority in the capi- 
tal. It was the avowed old-time democrats of June and July, 
1791, Billaud-Varenne, Lavicomterie, Robert, Boucher de Saint- 
Sauveur, and the like, who were triumphant in Paris, and they 
brought with them from their constituents a formulated demand 
for a republic in the radical democratic sense. It was in the 
electoral assembly of Paris that the word was first magisterially 
enunciated. 

The Jacobin club was quick to catch the tune. Its sessions 
throughout the revolutionary week had been sparsely attended 
and irregular. There was scornful denunciation of the Legisla- 
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tive for its suggestion to train an heir to the throne, and there was 
a motion to change the name from Society of the Friends of the 
Constitution to Society of the Friends of Liberty and Equality. 
But the motion was tabled, and not until after the publication of 
the king's treasonable correspondence was the expression of demo- 
cratic ideas applauded. Then only were the phrases of Louis the 
False and Louis the Last heard with approval: while a bust of 
Brutus was set up and hailed with cheering. On August 27 in 
full assembly the members swore to purge the land from the 
scourge of royalty, a mixed metaphor to express mixed emotions. 
Their final pregnant utterance was the prompt reiteration on 
September 2 of the call for a republic made by the Paris electors. 
It was the final settlement of the vexed question; for they not only 
made the republican cause their own, they recommended it with 
fire and zeal and persistent iteration to all their affiliated societies 
in the greater and lesser centres of the country. These societies, 
though for the most part relatively small, were very numerous; 
they were proud of their connection, and they vied with the mother 
society in energy. When they took up the cause its success was 
no longer doubtful. 

It does not appear that their task was laborious, for 
the whole nation was in a fever of patriotic resistance to 
invasion, and no one dared longer to say that such a king and 
such royalty as they knew, the only one they knew, were other 
than detrimental to the commonwealth of France. What there- 
fore was needed was a rallying point for the radicals of each com- 
munity, and this was everywhere furnished by the local Jacobin 
society. Necessity seemed, in the words of Toulongeon, to have 
rendered the republic inevitable. Substantially nothing is so far 
known of the achievements or methods of these clubs. This is 
because the local antiquaries of the French departments are every- 
where priests, the radicals being fully occupied not with past but 
with present politics, and the Catholic clergy are far from sym- 
pathetic students of Jacobin history. Even the indefatigable 
Aulard has balked at the heavy, bulky, departmental archives: 
he instances the Paris volunteers as carrying the cry of " the nation 
without a king" to the army of the Vosges, and with frankness 
admits that he knows of only six cities, Rochelle, Roche-sur- 
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Yonne, Strasburg, Brest, Soissons, and Montargis, where language 
was widely used which could be interpreted as more than anti- 
royalist. Further, certain legislative emissaries reported the coun- 
try districts as strongly republican, especially throughout Nor- 
mandy. This he admits is but feeble proof, and only negative 
in value. 

To us, however, even these statements are of the utmost import- 
ance. With radical procedure in Paris and other great cities we 
are tolerably familiar; there is no reason to suppose that it was 
greatly different elsewhere. It seems almost certain, therefore, 
that the same brag, bluster, and moral if not physical violence, was 
used in the rural as in the urban districts. It was beneath the 
pall of horror and terror which covered the land that the primary 
assemblies were elected on August 26; it was among a people cow- 
ering before the actual furies of the massacres that, from September 
2 onward as late as the 23d, the electoral assemblies were held to 
choose the deputies themselves. No wonder that the complexion 
of the Convention was republican when all public opinion was 
silenced by terror, and the nation saw no other deliverance from 
a foreign invasion and a foreign dictation which could only end 
in dismemberment and annihilation. 

Of course the central government did not intervene to control 
the elections; it was too feeble and contemptible for that. Ex- 
cept in one or two unimportant instances the local authorities 
permitted any male of suitable age to exercise the suffrage. Yet 
the elections were neither by secret ballot nor without controlling 
influence, for the Jacobins of each locality and the legates of the 
government were ever at hand to menace. It will never be known 
what number of voters exercised their right; but from he scanty 
indications which have been preserved in scattered instances, a 
conservative estimate would put the proportion at a third. The 
Legislative had absolved everybody from the oath to the Consti- 
tution of 1 791 ; it called on the voters to give their representatives 
the widest powers; the very name of the new assembly indicated 
in the language of the time a mandate to throw over the existing 
system and substitute a new; there was a form of election, there 
was a body of deputies, and they met on September 20. The 
Convention thus convened represented all that was left of true 
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vitality in France. There was not a royalist in it. There were 
many constitutional priests. In it there was a force which re- 
mains unique in the history of any land as daring anything, elec- 
trifying a population, and terrorizing both France itself and all 
the civilized world besides — at least for a time. Elected by ter- 
ror, the Convention naturally found in terror the sanction of its 
acts, and that sanction it did not shrink from applying to the 
fullest extent. 

During its sessions there soon appeared radical differences of 
opinion as to the purposes for which it had been chosen and con- 
vened by the sovereign people. Of one mandate which it had 
from the minority that elected it, there could be no doubt: it was 
chosen to tear down monarchy as a system of governing France. 
Of several thousand primaries, only thirteen called for monarchical 
government, but of the secondary electoral assemblies not one. 
Yet that of Paris was the solitary one to use the word republic. 
This general timidity appears inexplicable at first thought, for 
the minutes of the meetings denounce royalty and hereditary 
privilege in unmeasured terms, while with equal emphasis they 
call for a free government wherein and whereby the sovereign 
people can exercise its sovereignty. No pitfall is so frequent in 
history as that laid by the changes in the meaning of words. 
What the French proletariat desired was something which the 
word republic did not then connote. They knew only of repub- 
lics where the power had been burgher or aristocratic; what they 
wanted was a government wherein the masses were supreme as 
against the classes, and as yet there was no name for such a sys- 
tem, though Rousseau had indicated its possibility in the Social 
Contract, and thousands had dreamed of it as a Utopia. This 
radical, democratic Utopia they meant to realize; but as they had 
no precedent and no word for it, they were content with the under- 
standing, implicit if not explicit, which they had with those who 
really represented only themselves, though styled deputies of the 
nation. There was a reflex action between electors and elected; 
the latter were already known as anti-royalistic, some supporting 
immediate action, others suggesting procrastination, but for the 
restoration of monarchy in permanence there was not a supporter. 
Every avowed republican of mark, except Bonneville, is said to 
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have been a Conventional. One of them, Carra, proposed to 
bury alive any deputy who should suggest restoration! Talk like 
this inflamed all fervid minds to a state bordering on frenzy. 

Such prating was all very well negatively, but in questioning 
themselves as to their further procedure the men of the Conven- 
tion grew suspicious both of themselves and of each other. The 
huge, dumb, sullen, silenced mass of discontented Frenchmen 
who were a majority of the nation, and might any moment rise in 
angry rebellion, were not to be disregarded. The idea of a demo- 
cratic monarchy was ever present as a compromise, and there in 
the thick of the revolution was the Duke of Orleans, formally 
styled Philip Equality by vote of the Paris commune, who was a 
constant candidate for such a throne and a Living reminder of the 
policy. It was not long before the country party believed that 
the extreme radicals of the capital intended to adopt this plan and 
turn themselves into an Orleanist court party, but it was not until 
a few years later that those who held this belief openly denounced 
the Mountain as royalist at heart. In this denunciation were in- 
cluded Robespierre, Danton, and Marat. The latter, arch-dema- 
gogue as he was, claimed to find in the rich "Equality" a fellow 
spirit, and publicly appealed to him for pecuniary support. Some 
one — later his disciples all disclaimed the honor — suggested the 
shady aristocrat as a candidate for the one remaining vacancy 
among the Paris deputies. On September 19 the election took 
place: he had a bare majority, if indeed, as one ward denied, he 
had any at all. In any case, after much wrangling he was counted 
in, and in due time took his seat. So it happened that first and 
last there had been mentioned by men of the Convention three 
possible candidates to a democratic throne, — the dukes of York, 
Brunswick, and Orleans. When therefore the hag of suspicion 
began to ride the beds of the clique leaders, there were muttered 
charges of royalist conspiracy against the one and the other, al- 
ways without specifications, of course. In consequence, one and 
all, they were forced to stand out as vigorous defenders not of a 
democratic monarchy but of a democratic republic. All this re- 
acted, as we have said, on their supporters, and both voters and 
deputies forced upon themselves and the world the conviction 
that they were republicans by principle, advanced liberals, de- 
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fenders of popular sovereignty against monarchical, aristocratic 
or burgher privilege, bitter opponents of royalism both political 
and ecclesiastical. 

We must ourselves stand aghast in repulsive sympathy with 
men forced to face a problem like that which confronted French 
politicians in 1792. At that moment there was not an existing 
government based on unlimited manhood suffrage: even in the 
United States there were most important limitations on the exer- 
cise of federal, state and municipal or local suffrage. The gov- 
ernments of Europe rested either on force, or on apathy, or on 
habit, or on all three. The popular will in the extreme logical 
significance of that phrase was then unknown as a sanction of 
law. Now August 10 had established a semblance of popular 
sovereignty in the fullest sense. How was this sovereignty to be 
exercised? The first clear call was for the abolition of indirect 
election. The Convention itself had been elected by indirect elec- 
tion, but the system was unpopular. In the manner of voting, the 
French people were familiar with a brilliant contemporary ex- 
ample in America, where there was but a vestige of indirect elec- 
tion left, that of the electoral college, which already gave evidence 
that it was a futile if not a still-born institution. The choice of sen- 
ators was diplomatic rather than political. Whether the French 
radicals knew this fact or not their instinct was first and foremost 
for the abolition of the electoral assemblies. Secondly, there was a 
less vigorous demand that deputies should not be representatives, 
but should be mere mouthpieces of their constituencies, to be 
recalled at once when they no longer served as such. Thirdly, 
there was a call, still less loud, that measures passed by the legisla- 
ture should be referred to the direct popular vote before becoming 
valid laws. As was remarked in another connection, this would 
make the French people the second chamber or Senate. It was 
a return to an old idea. In fact, the political sensibilities of the 
French then as now cannot be considered as highly organized. 
That which is highly organized, the social and economic sense, 
then as now, preoccupied the people. The Constituent assembly 
had buried feudalism on August 4, 1789, but not out of sight. The 
measures to commute and cover into the treasury many forms of 
feudal dues had proved most inadequate; what was wanted, and 
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what the Convention was most concerned to do, was, in the jargon 
of the hour, to defeudalize French society promptly and completely. 
Theory as to representation, as to the division and exercise of po- 
litical power, must wait until popular support had been secured 
by adequate performance of the first task, the deliverance of France 
from its traitors with the whilom king at their head and from for- 
eign foes. And popular support would come only from popular 
contentment. 

What the country masses, the peasantry, wanted was the com- 
plete emancipation of the land from all contributions based on 
ancient prescription. This secured, they would be content. But 
there was a serious menace in the attitude toward them of the 
Paris masses. The first agents chosen by the provisional execu- 
tive council to carry through a draft for soldiers in the northwest 
were rank socialists. These men announced with silly compla- 
cency to the peasantry that the way was preparing to make all 
property secure, that is, all property which was truly such, since 
in the land of a nation no individual could have individual rights. 
The words ran like wildfire from place to place, and in a twinkling 
the fury of a conflagration burst over the new government, even 
before it came into existence. It was with the utmost difficulty 
that the popular passions could be appeased. The agitation must 
have been more or less extensive; for, antecedent to this, several 
electoral assemblies had forewarned the people, demanding the 
security of landed property under the coming constitution. The 
conservatives had slyly insinuated the essentially socialistic quality 
of the dominant radicalism. Here was another symptom of the 
fundamental difference between the masses in Paris and in the 
country. 

Of course men were already discussing the character of the 
coming executive. There was already in existence an executive 
committee of six, which was working fairly well in organizing the 
national defence. Should it be made permanent or not ? There 
was a division of opinion. Some were for a president; but the 
idea of a single executive, even though elective, was pregnant with 
the possibility of dictatorship and of monarchy; and besides, where 
was the man ? Marat was vociferously demanding a dictatorship, 
and the already discernible triumvirate of himself with Danton 
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and Robespierre would certainly have eventuated in a horrid tyr- 
anny. This notion therefore was distasteful to most, especially 
in the country, where all three were suspected of hateful agrari- 
anism. On the whole, therefore, it appeared safest to keep an 
executive committee whose members could be replaced, as occa- 
sion required, without detriment to the public welfare. On this 
the nascent parties were both agreed. 

Another question of enormous import about which the coming 
factions were utterly at variance, was that of how far local self- 
government should go. The country folk and the provincial 
burghers were a unit in desiring the highest possible degree of 
local self-direction, because both elements feared the dictation of 
Paris. The reform movement was considered by enormous num- 
bers to have finally culminated in the federation which had uni- 
fied the nation as far as was desirable, and Rousseau had cate- 
gorically declared himself an advocate of federal government for 
free people. His language, taken from the treatise on the gov- 
ernment of Poland, was constantly cited, as was also the example 
of America. But the radicals intended merely to substitute them- 
selves for the Bourbons in a strong centralized rule. With the 
various districts of France free to talk and act, not one of their 
favorite ideas could be realized. So the Jacobins, the rankest 
possible opportunists, replied that the theory might be well enough 
in general, but to meet the present crisis of France against 
the world there must be a strong central authority — what they 
called, and what is still called in France, a unitary republic. Not 
a single one of the coming Girondin leaders found a voice or an 
argument to reply. Here and there a local assembly made itself 
heard in favor of centralization, and so gradually it was generally 
understood that the federal idea was to find no expression in the 
new constitution. There is but a single pamphlet on the subject, 
and that is mildly federalist in tone. This is the Republic with- 
out Imports of Lavicomterie, an ardent radical who wants above 
all else the destruction of existing forms of taxation. Incon- 
sistency could really go no further when the radical view of 
representatives as mere deputies was thus made coincident with 
the Tory view of each as representing the whole country; for that, 
of course, is essential in the unitary republic. 
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Simultaneously with the discussions of these questions, carried 
on in the clubs, the newspapers, and the cafes, there necessarily 
arose the question of foreign policy. That, too, was copiously 
treated in the same one-sided manner, — that is, by those who were 
not terrorized and to whom utterance was given. In this respect 
at least their instinct was patriotic and correct. Immediately and 
instantly they had to drive the Austro-Prussians from French soil 
and dictate a peace. But how was this feat to be performed by 
a distracted government and an anarchic land ? France was in- 
deed chaotic. The almost unbroken current of ecclesiastical legis- 
lation, both in the Constituent and in the Legislative, had created 
a schism in the church; had alienated the whole mass of devout 
ultramontane Catholics, probably a large majority; had supplanted 
the natural rulers of the people by officials who had nothing in 
common with the people except their language; had produced 
broils, riots, and civil war in many important districts. The Ter- 
rorists proudly boasted that they had "decatholicized" and "de- 
royalized" France: they were on the way to republicanize it, but 
how were they to save it ? Already they had invented and applied 
a new sanction for conduct, at least new in both the degree and 
extent in which they were applying it, the sanction of Terror. 
This was not force nor habit, neither fear nor apathy, neither 
patriotism nor selfishness, it was downright Terror. So they were 
convinced; and, as they were demonstrating, this procedure could 
create a desert in France and call it a peace, it could raise money, 
draw men by conscription, organize armies, and put them in the 
field. But could it make officials honest, and force men to fight 
with zeal? A thousand times, No! and this was well understood. 
There must be an ideal for which the emotions would quiver, a 
cult for which the moral sense would stiffen and harden. The 
resolution of the leaders was quickly taken. The idea of country 
must be substituted for the idea of God, of glory for duty, of 
patriotism for faith. Almost in a moment there sprang up a 
negative, deistic creed which supplanted in the men of the Revo- 
lution all that other men had heretofore held sacred; a creed held 
with the same fanaticism as that which degraded the Inquisition 
to its basest form, flaunted as only Mahommedans had flaunted 
theirs, erected with a fetich which overawed even the initiated. 
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This resulted in what the French term propagandism. With 
the absolute truth on their banners, the absolute standard of con- 
duct in their minds, the absolute polity in operation, there could 
be nothing short of fiery missionary zeal in the civil and military 
services of France. The spark was soon struck, soon too it was 
fanned into flame, and with the advance of the conflagration men 
were turned not merely into zealots, but into missionary desper- 
adoes. The cry for propagandism was almost a war-cry; for it 
meant that regenerated France was to regenerate Europe and the 
world, with the assent of the converts if possible, without it if 
need be. In any case the populace of Europe must be aroused 
from apathy, emancipated and enfranchised, if the French popu- 
lace were to hold its own. This dumb but powerful feeling was 
behind the almost frenzied determination of the Paris commune 
which published the missionary programme as early as August 13. 
The only dissenting member was Robespierre, whose ambitions 
were bounded by France, and who had some conception of what 
a true foreign policy meant. The notion of universality was deep 
in all European hearts. Universal empire, universal church; why 
not a substitute for both in the universal commonwealth of man? 
The tide of French citizen was held to be honorific, and was be- 
stowed as such by the Legislative upon a number of foreign gen- 
tlemen, one of whom in accepting it swore fidelity to the universal 
nation. He was heard with applause as the "orator of the human 
race," while he pleaded for an all inclusive Philadelphia, a catho- 
lic city of brotherly love. This was the Prussian Anacharsis 
Clootz, generally considered the "crank" of the Revolution. If 
so, he turned thousands with him, and two important departments 
elected him their deputy to the Convention by great majorities. 

Such were the announced opinions and aspirations of the men 
who formed the nucleus where centred all the lines which brought 
support to the patriotic movement. These few men, moreover, 
were not destitute of foresight, and with such aspirations they 
naturally thought Prussia nearest akin to them of all the conti- 
nental powers. They believed, mistakenly to be sure, but they 
believed that after France that kingdom had accepted more com- 
pletely than any other the political philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. Propagandism, therefore, would be easier in the domains 
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of Frederick William than anywhere else, and its supporters looked 
for a Franco-Prussian alliance as soon as victory had dissolved 
the existing Austro- Prussian compact: for this they depended not 
on the Hohenzollem monarch, but upon the earnestness of his 
people. So profoundly was this idea rooted in the French mind, 
and so inextricably was it intwined with the revolutionary move- 
ment, that not until Napoleon had given a final trial to its validity, 
was it abandoned. The disappointment was general and bitter, 
and it largely accounts for the savage feeling in the nation which 
put its forces at Napoleon's disposal for the purpose of dismem- 
bering the Prussian monarchy. 

This dissemination of the missionary temper throughout France 
is a fair example of the entire revolutionary process. When the 
Convention assembled in September, 1792, the few controlling 
spirits desired a democratic, unitary, proselyting commonwealth. 
Their ideas of name, constitution, and functions were desultory 
and vague. In the storm and stress of both foreign and civil 
war they could not formulate them nor clarify them. The masses 
understood only what was in existence, an elective assembly with 
an executive committee. The leaders were fain to work with the 
tools at hand if they were to banish the Bourbons and destroy 
hereditary monarchy as a system. To them and to the masses 
the word Republic had any number of meanings, and connoted 
many ideas. Yet etymologically it denoted the public weal; more- 
over, it was associated with Rome in her great days, and as the 
Roman commonwealth or republic had succeeded the Roman 
monarchy, so now the French republic was to succeed the French 
monarchy. The proletariat of France wanted what it had; the 
ruling men must use what was in existence. All that was needed 
was a name; and the name was almost if not entirely settled be- 
fore it was adopted, by the fact that there was no other. 

What, therefore, the Convention did was to accept the prema- 
turely born republic which it found. Undeveloped, illegitimate, 
casual, the abnormal parvenu was but fairly acceptable to those 
charged with its upbringing. Still they adopted it, baptized it, 
and sought to nurture it according to their finest theories. At 
the climax of its short life it had an amazing notoriety, a fierce 
spasmodic energy, and a tremendous popularity among its spon- 
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sors. But it was not really viable from the beginning, and its 
existence ended as it began, in chaos. "Where," cried Barere, 
about two years later, 

Where was the republic at the beginning of this campaign ? In a few 
decrees, in the hearts of a small number of steadfast men, determined 
to the end on securing their liberty. Where is the republic now ? In 
the unbending will of the representatives, in the courage of the armies, 
in the wish of the people, in the popular societies, in the victories of 
Vendue and Lyons, and in the hearts of those free comrades (sans- 
culottes) who are devoid of monarchical and religious prejudice, who 
know no god but that of nature and of liberty. 

This was not mere rhetoric; it exhibits by silence every failing of 
the radical democracy. It was a class device, it was based on 
the exhibition of force, it was the result of accident and theory 
compounded in equal parts, it was a set of substitutions where 
mere negations had left a void, it had no creative, organic origi- 
nality, for it had no evolution behind it. 

W. M. Sloane. 



